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RECENT WAGE INCREASES IN BRAZIL 


New minimum wage rates, appli- 
cable to all adult industrial and 
commercial workers, became effective 
throughout Brazil January 1, 1963. 
Calculated on the basis of 30 days 
or 240 hours of work per month, the 
new rates provide increases ranging 
from 56 ,percent in Rio de Janeiro 
and Brasilia to 77 percent in Belo 
Horizonte. 


The old and new minimum rates 
in the principal State capitals are 
as shown in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. 


The December 1962 decree rais- 
ing the rates. gave as one reason 
for the increase the rise in the 
cost-of-living indexes between Octo- 
ber 1961 and December 1962, with the 
consequent loss in purchasing power 
of workers’ minimum salaries. (Cost- 
of-living indexes in Brazil are pre- 
pared by a number of agencies, in- 
cluding the national Social Security 
Department, the Ministry of Labor 


for the State of Guanabara, some 
cities, and the Getulio Vargas Foun- 
dation for the State of Guanabara 
-— the cities of Sao Paulo and 

o Alegre. There is no national 
index. Data available for the state 
of Guanabarae-which reflect princi- 
pally prices in Rio de Janeiro, the 
chief city-- show a rise of 46 per- 
cent from October 1961 to October 
1962, while for the city of Sao 
Paulo the increase was 63 percent 
from October 1961 to November 1962.) 


Minimum wage rates are estab- 
lished for 20 regions and numerous 
subregions, the lowest rate being 
9,000 cruzeiros monthly for the sub- 
region of Teresina in the State of 
Piaui in the northeastern coastal 
region. The highest rate of 21,000 
cruzeiros is applicable in the chief 
industrial centers in Brazil, i.e, 
the metropolitan areas of Rio de 
Janeiro, S@ Paulo, Belo Horizonte 
in the State of Minas Gerais, and 
the Federal District of Brasilia. 


Minimum wage rates (in cruseiros)!/ 


Percent 
State capital New Former increase 
Rio de Janeiroceccccccccccccccces 21,000 13,440 56 
S% Paulo COCO LCLEO OOOO OOOC® 21,000 13,216 59 
Brasilia ~~ eovcccccccccscecccoee 21,000 13,440 56 
Belo HOrizontecccocccccccccccccs 21,000 11,872 77 
N SOUR aetetsconescencddcods eens 21,000 12,786 64 
Porto Alegrecccccccccccccccceses 18, 300 11,200 63 
Recife. ccccccccccccceccccccccecs 16, 500 10,080 63 


1/ One cruzeiro equals US$0.0021,. 
2/ Capital of the Federal District and of Brazil. 
(The former rates were established by decree October 1961.) 








It is questionable if the minimum 
rates are effective in the northern 
and interior sections of the country 
except among large and/or foreign 


employers. 


Throughout Brazil the rates for 
minor apprentices are set at 50 per- 
cent of the minimum wage in force 
for adult workers in the same local- 
ity. In addition to the new minimum 
wages, collective agreements negoti- 
ated in the latter part of 1962 and 
early 1963 also reflect increases in 
the cost of living. Workers have 
received wage increases of about 50 
to 60 percent. For example, in No- 
vember 1962, bank workers in the 
town of POrto Alegre in the southern 
State of Rio Grande do Sul were 
awarded a 60 percent increase plus a 
provision for a further 25 percent 
in April 1963. 


Workers in the State of Parana, 
also in southern Brazil, won compa- 
rable increases in the fall of 19623 
In Curitiba, the capital of Parana, 
carpentry and furniture workers re- 
ceived a 60-percent increase with a 
further 10 percent agreed upon for 
April 1963; skilled construction 
workers gained a 59-percent increase 


plus an additional 20 percent on 
January 1, 1963, when the official 
minimum wage was raised; and un- 


skilled construction workers gained 
55 percent plus 10 percent more when 
the new minimum wage was established; 
in Monte Alegre, inthe State of 
Minas Gerais, workers received in- 
creases of 56 percent. Workers in 
the State of Parana whose wage in- 
creases were less than 50 percent 
were in the beverage industries and 
in radio stations. In the beverage 
industries increases range from 35 


percent for the lowest paid workers 
(monthly wages under 15,000 
cruzeiros) to 20 percent for the 
highest paid workers (monthly wages 
over 25,000 cruzeiros); in radio 
stations, the increases range from a 
high of 40 percent for those earning 
less than 20,000 cruzeiros a month 
to a low of 10 percent for those 
earning over 30,000 cruzeiros,. 


In the State of Sao Paulo, the 
most important wage agreements in 
the late fall of 1962 provided wage 
increases of 60 percent, plus, in 
roughly half of the agreements, ad- 
ditional increases after 6 months, 
This latter feature, first intro- 
duced in the metalworkers’ contract, 
signed November 1962, is a signifi- 
cant innovation. The metalworkers' 
agreement granted a 60-percent ine 
crease plus an additional 17 percent 
up to a maximum of 10,000 cruzeiros 
monthly after 6 months. Other in- 
dustries in which workers have nego- 
tiated increases of 60 percent are: 
textiles; paper, cardboard, and cork; 
toys; optical goods; glass; dairy; 
coffee roasting and grinding; plas- 
tics; marble and granite; and food 
processing. Workers in the four A- 
merican-owned Cubatao petrochemical 
companies signed an agreement in No- 
vember 1962 providing for a 65-per- 
cent increase over the 1961 wage 
levels, plus an additional increase 
in 6 months, based on the average 
increase in three cost-of-living in- 
dexes. 


Workers in wholesale and retail 
trade, in finance, insurance, etc., 
in the interior of Sd Paulo State 
agreed upon a 60-percent increase if 
they earned up to 60,000 cruzeiros 


monthly, 40 percent if they earned 




















between 60,000 and 80,000 cruzeiros, 
and afixed increase of 42,000 
cruzeiros per month if they earned 
over 80,000 cruzeiros. In the city 
of Sao Paulo, similar workers earn- 
ing up to 40,000 cruzeiros received 


a 60-percent increase, whereas those 
earning between 40,000 and 80,000 


per month received an increase of 30 
percent; and workers earning more 
than 80,000 cruzeiros got a flat 
36,000 cruzeiros monthly increase. 
The agreement provided for an addi- 
tional 20 percent in 6 months.--U.S. 
Missions, Brazil, and Brazilian pub- 
lications. 
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BELGIUM 


Changes in Expenditures for 

tau Supplements. A report entitled 
al and Fringe Benefits in Bel- 
lum, dealing with legally required 
and voluntary benefits for workers, 
was published in October 1962, by 
the Federation of Belgium Industries 
(FIB). According to the FIB, the 
emphasis during the last 15 years 
has been on the introduction of bene- 

fits through legislation rather 

than collective agreement. 


Compulsory Benetites According 
to the report, social security leg- 
islation in Belgium provides for the 
following types of benefits: (a) 
old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
(b) sickness and disability insur- 
ance, (c) unemployment compensation, 
(d) family allowances, and (e) vaca- 
tion benefits. In addition, employ- 
ers are legally liable to compensate 
employees for injuries occurring at 
the place of work, through a system 
of workmen's compensation. To meet 
this liability, employers usually 
purchase insurance from commercial 
insurance companies. The FIB esti- 
mates that the cost of this insure 
ance to employers amounts to approx- 
imately 1 percent of total salary 
payments to salaried employees and 
it can be as high as 3.7 percent of 
total wage payments to wage earners. 





Social insurance contributions 
have been increasing, largely owing 
to improvements in benefits and 


their automatic adjustment to 
changes in the retail price index in 
accordance with an Act of April 12, 
1960 which linked all social secu- 
rity benefits to the retail price 
index. The report estimates that 
employers’ expenditures for compul- 
sory benefits, including workmen's 
compensation, payable for wage earn- 
ers increased from approximately 17 
percent of total wages in 1945 to 
approximately 35 percent in 1962, 
and the expenditure for the same 
types of benefits payable for sala- 
ried employees from about 13 percent 
to about 28 percent of total sala- 
ries. 


Voluntary Denefites As sajor 
benefits provided by Belgian employ- 
ers either independently or under 
collective bargaining agreements, 
the FIB report cites (a) funded pri- 
vate pension and retirement plans, 
initiated by a small number of com- 
panies; (b) supplementary sickness 
and disability benefit programs, ex- 
isting likewise in saleneeet? few 
firms; (c) supplementary ami ly 
allowances schemes, which used to be 
frequent but whose number has been 
declining owing to the increases in 
statutory family allowances; (d) 
supplementary unemployment benefit 
plans provided for in a few collec- 
tive agreements; (e) end-of-year 
bonus and profit-sharing programs 
operated by large enterprises; and 
(f£) other benefits, such as food 
services, housing assistance, rece 
reational programs, and training 
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courses. According to the report, 
no recent data are available on 
these benefits. The Statistical 
Office of the Evropean Commnities 
stated that in 1959, supplementary 
benefits paid in Belgian industry 
without legal obligation amounted to 
1.8 percent of the total average 
labor cost in the case of wage earn- 
ers and 4.2 percent in the case of 
salaried employees.--U.S. Embassy, 
Brussels, 


NORWAY 


Supplementary Benefit Payments 
Upe Expenditures for supplementary 


benefits paid in addition to the reg- 


ular remuneration of employees had 
increased substantially in the past 
12 years, the Norwegian Employers’ 
Association (NAF) reported in 1962. 


These payments, called “indirect per- 


Employers’ indirect personnel costs as 
of hourly earnings, Norway, 19622 


Purpose of indirect payment 


sonnel costs” in Norway, represented 
31 percent of hourly earnings in 
1962. According to general European 
practice, they include social insur- 
ance contributions, premiums paid 
for work performed under special cir- 
cumstances, such as overtime, shift, 
dirty, unpleasant, or hazardous work; 
payment for hours not worked such as 
leave and holidays; and other sup- 
plementary benefits, such as those 
payable under private welfare plans, 
housing, and other subsidies which 
are granted voluntarily or under 
collective agreement and are de- 
signed to contribute to the general 
well-being of employees or to en- 
hance’ their economic security. 
These other supplementary benefits, 
usually called fringe benefits in 
the United States, amount to at 
least 10 percent of the hourly earn- 


, percent 


2/ Percent of 


UA] 
Ore per hour hourly earnings 


All COSESeccccccccncccecccescecseeesseeeeee 232 31.0 
Social security ecutributions® cssscoccess 49 6.5 
Premiums for paid vacations and 

National holidaySe.ccccccccccccccccccccce 69 9,2 
Premiums for overtime, shift work, 

and dirty, unpleasant, or 

dangerous WOKKsccccccccccccececccccccces 39 5.3 
Other supplementary benefits, 

granted voluntarily or under a 

collective AZTEeMENCecccccccsccccccceces 75 10.0 


s 1/ Estimates based on average hourly earning of 7.50 kroner for adult 
males. 
2/ 100 ore=1 kroner; 7.15 kroner=US $1. 
3/ Includes sickness insurance, old-age and disability insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, survivors’ insurance, and workmen's compensation. 
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ings of Norwegian workers according 
to the NAF estimate. 


The major reasons cited by the 
NAF report for the increase in sup- 
plementary payments were (a) a rise 
in social insurance costs, accom- 
panied by the shift of a larger 
share of social security financing 
to the employers and (b) the effec- 
tuation, January 1, 1962, of a pri- 
vate pension agreement between em- 
ployers and the Norwegian Federation 
of Trade Unions.--U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 


SWEDEN 


Governmental Reorganization to 
Affect Labor Agencies. An Adminis- 
trative reorganization and reform of 
Swedish Government departments, 
which will go into effect July 1, 
1963, includes measures of consider- 
able significance for labor. The 
first step of the reorganization in- 
volves the transfer of responsibil- 
ity for the National Labor Market 
Agency, headed by the National Labor 
Market Board, from the Ministry of 
Social Affairs to the Ministry of 
the Interior. To accomplish the 
second step, the Swedish Government 
has established a Planning Council 
to survey economic trends and prob- 
lems and suggest measures to facil- 
itate rapid and well-balanced expan- 
sion of the economy. The existing 
Economic Bureau of the Ministry of 
Finance is to be expanded and is to 
provide the new Planning Council 
with the required research services. 
It will prepare surveys integrating 
the results of studies prepared by 





research departments connected with 
interested labor and other private 
Organizations or public agencies. 
Simultaneously with the establish- 
ment of the Planning Council, the 
Government created an _ Industrial 
Bureau in the Department of Commerce, 
with the twofold task of studying 
structural change and development in 
industry and of administering Gov- 
ernment -owned industrial enter- 
prises. 


The 14 members of the Planning 
Council include the managing direc- 
tor of the Union of Cooperatives, 
and the presidents of the two lead- 
ing Swedish affiliates of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTJ): the General Feder- 
ation of Swedish Trade Unions (LO) 
and the Central Organization of Sal- 
aried Employees (TCO). The members 
include the president of the Nation- 
al Bank, the director of the Nation- 
al Labor Market Board, the presi- 
dents of the Federation of Swedish 
Industry, Svenska Handelsbanken, the 
Swedish Export Association, and the 
Federation of Swedish Farmers, the 
managing directors of the Swedish 
Employers’ Federation and the lead- 
ing wholesale corporation (Sveriges 
Exportforening) and three prominent 
professors of economics. 


The Economic Bureau of the Min- 
istry of Finance operates with the 
assistance of a Research Council, 
consisting of the heads of various 
research institutions, including the 
economic research departments of the 
LO and the TCO.--U.S. Embassy, 
Stockholm. 
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POLAND 


Fifth Trade Union Congress Con- 
venes. The Fifth Congress of Trade 
Unions met in Warsaw, November 26 
through December 1, 1962. At its 
closing session, it elected a new 
Central Council, consisting of 125 
members and 36 deputy members, 
which in turn chose a 27-member pre- 
sidium, the chairman, vice-chairman, 
and secretaries of the Council. 
Ignacy Loga-Sowinski retained his 
post as chairman; Piotr Gajewski and 
Jozef Xulesza were elected vice- 
chairmen. 





The Congress amended the Rules 
of the Trade Union Federation and 
unanimously approved a resolution on 
trade union programs. A resolution 
of the Congress places chief empha- 
sis on the trade unions’ role in en- 
suring fulfillment of Poland's eco- 
nomic plan. In particular, trade 
unions are exhorted to work toward 
reducing costs in production, rais- 
ing productivity, increasing exports, 
expanding the industrial sector ot 
the economy, promoting the careful 
allocation of investment funds, and 
increasing agricultural production. 
These tasks are to be accomplished 
by encouraging better work habits 
and organization, and through ration- 
alization and "socialist work com- 
petitions." Only through economic 
growth, the resolution asserts, can 
the living standard of the working 
Class be raised. In the field of 
wages, the Congress declared itself 


in favor of the use of bonus and 
premium funds to achieve planned 
objectives with respect to produc- 
tion and costs; a rapid increase in 
the wages of lower salaried workers; 
and increasing real wages in gen- 
eral. Other points touched upon, 
but without the urgency of the 
appeal for a greater volume of pro- 
duction and increased productivity, 
were safety and hygiene, health, 
pensions, and housing. Data re- 
leased in connection with the Con- 
gress show that as of December 31, 
1961, 6,404,700 persons were organ- 
ized in 23 unions. 


Retail Trade and 

Cooperative Workersecccces 687,600 
Minerdeccccccccccccccccccccs 536, 500 
Metal WorkerScccccccccccsece 490, 200 
Building and Building 

Materials WorkerSeccccccce 486 , 800 
Textile, Clothing, and 

Leather Worker8ecccccccces 476,400 
Rai lway WOrkerSeccccccccccece 469,100 
Public Service, Local 

Industry, and Handicraft 

WorkerSeccccccccccccccccce 455,000 
Agricultural Workers8..cccces 355, 700 
Teachers. cocccccccccccccccce 311,800 
Health Service Workers....e- 300,200 
Chemical Workers.ccccccccces 285,800 
State and Social Workers.... 250,200 
Food Industry WorkerS.ccscee 238,700 
Foundry Workersecccccccccece 237,600 
Forestry and Wood Workers... 200,400 
Air and Road Transport 

WOrkerBeccccccccccccecccoce 136,000 
Postal and Telegraph 

WorkerSececccccccccceccece 129,600 
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Tabul ation--Continued 
Power WorkerS.cccccccccecces 85,800 
Seamen and DockersS.ceccccccee 77,500 
Sugar Workersecccccccccccccce 74, 700 
Culture and Art Workers..... 57,300 
Printing Workerseccccecccece 36, 800 
Book, Press,and Radio 
Workersecccccccccccccccece 25,000 


--U.S. Embassy, Warsaw and Polish 
press. 
SOVIET UNION 


Trade Union Reorgani zation 
Proposed. At a plenum of the 

eSeSeRe All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) held in 
Moscow in December 1962, Chairman 
VeV. Grishin called for a reorganiza- 
tion of the trade unions along the 
lines adopted by the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union in November 1962. 
(The November Communist Party plenum, 
convened to deal with problems of 
the Soviet economy, revamped the 
structure of the Party along "pro- 
duction lines", creating separate 
committees for industrial and for 
agricultural production which will 
supervise Party organizations in 
these areas at all levels.) Grishin 
declared that bureaus for trade 
union work in industry and in agri- 
culture will be set up within the 
AUCCTU and will operate under the 
direction of its presidium. Similar 
bureaus will be established within 
the trade union organization--as in 
the Party organization--on lower 
levels: republic, kray (territory), 
and oblast (region). Vasiliy Prok- 
horov will head the AUCCTV Bureau 
for Trade Union Work in Industry and 
Ivan Shkuratov will be chairman of 
the AUCCTU Bureau for Trade Union 
Work in Agriculture. 


Announcement was made at the 
trade union plenum of the 13th All- 
Union Trade Union Congress, which is 
scheduled for October 1963. 


The bulk of Grishin’s address 
to the plenum called for support of 
the Communist Party's economic pol- 
icies: Soviet workers were exhorted 
to fulfill the economic plan, in- 
Crease productivity, lower costs, 
and improve quality. Trade union 
branches, Grishin stated in effect, 
must exercise closer supervision of 
both punishment and reward of work- 
ers. Too much shirking on the job 
is still permitted, he charged, and 
"trade unions must organize social 
control so that it is an effective 
support of the organs of party-state 
control". At the same time, Grishin 
warned enterprises to exercise care 
in assignment of overtime work, and 
called for improvement in working 
conditions and employee services. 


He cited the situation in Krasnoy- 
arsk, an important Siberian indus- 
trial center, where more than 


80,000 workers resigned from their 
jobs during 9 months of 196?, re- 
portedly because of inadequate hous- 
ing, low wages, and poor working con- 
ditions. 


Grishin stated that the Soviet 
Union now has 66 million trade 
unton members, including 40 million 
in industry, construction, and 


transport, and 10 million in agri- 
culture.--U.S. Embassy, Moscow and 
Soviet radio reports. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


Family Budget Data Released. 
The results of a family budget sur- 


vey conducted in 1961 were pub- 
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lished by the Federal Statistical 
Institute in late 1962. The survey 
is limited to families of urban 
workers. According to the data, the 
cost of living for urban wage earn- 
ers' families in 1961 was 15.8 per- 
cent higher than in 1960, and 33.1 
percent higher than in 1959. Living 
costs for the families of salary 
earners were even higher: 1961 ex- 
penditures were 17.5 percent higher 


than in 1960, and 38.1 percent 
higher than in 1959, 
The principal item in the 


budget of Yugoslav workers’ families 
is food, which accounted for roughly 
half of monthly family expenditures. 
Clothing purchases represented about 
15 percent of the family budget, and 
expenditures for rent, heat, elec- 


families in 1961 were as shown in the 
accompanying tabulation.--Yugoslav 
Federal Statistical Institute 


Wage Salary 
earners earners 
(in dinars) 1/7 
All expenditures...33,147 42,251 
FOOd sc ccccccccccccce 16,487 19,065 
Clothingeccccccecee 4,788 6,635 
Rent and utilities. 3,500 4,418 
Household articles. 2,227 3,156 
Culture and 
recreationecceccee 2,031 3,412 
Beverages and 
CObaCCOce seccccce 1,785 1,926 
Hygieneescccccccccs 978 1,295 
Other 
(chiefly transport 1,351 2,344 














tricity, and water were about 10 
percent. Average monthly expendi- 
tures of 4-member urban workers’ 1/ 750 dinars=US$1. 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
CYPRUS cyprian Federation of Independent 


Agreement Signed to Standardize 
ppopute Settlements. Representa- 
tives of the Cyprus Employers’ Con- 
sultative Association (CECA), on No- 
vember 19, 1967, entered into a ba- 
sic agreement on standard rules for 
the negotiation of agreements and 
the settlement of disputes with 
these four labor organizations: the 
Communist WFTU-affiliated Pancyprian 
Federation of Labour (PEO), the 


ICFTU-affiliated Cyprus Workers’ Fed- 
eration (SEX), the unaffiliated Pan- 


Trade Unions (POAS), and the unaffil- 
fated Cyprus Turkish Trade Unions 
Federation (KTISF). The agreement, 
which was voluntary and therefore 
not enforceable by law, was to be 
circulated among affiliates and mem- 
bers of CECA and labor federations 
for ratification. 


Part 1 of the agreement pro- 
vides for the automatic renewal of 
labor contracts unless notice is 
given 2 months prior to the expir- 
ation date. It also provides for 
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mediation, and voluntary arbitration, 
in the event of a breakdown in nego- 
tiations. 
ment are to avoid strikes and lock- 
outs until the prescribed procedures 
have been exhausted. 


Part 2 of the agreement con- 
cerms the settlement of personal 
complaints and grievances and pro- 
vides a series of procedures that 
must be followed, ending in compul- 
sory arbitration and the issuance of 
a final and morally binding decision. 
No strike or lockout may take place 
until this procedure is exhausted, 
but the parties may, in the end, re- 
ject the arbiter’s decision.--U.S. 
Embassy, Nicosia. 


INDIA 


Labor Conditions in the Chem- 
ical Industry Surveyed. The Labor 
Bureau of the Ministry of Labor and 
Employment published in December 
1962, the results of a survey of 
labor conditions in the chemical in- 
dustry during May 1960 through April 
1961. The survey included field in- 
vestigations of 60 chemical firms, 
Maharashtra and West Bengal States, 
with large concentrations of facto- 
ries, were each treated as separate 
regions in that survey; the third 
region included the rest of India. 
Plants were categorized by size: 
Those employing 100 workers or less 
were placed in group 1; 101 to 500 
workers, in group II; and 501 or 
more workers, in group III. 





Workers. As of April 30, 1961, 
total employment in the sector of 


the chemical industry covered by the 
survey was estimated at 55,000, of 


Participants in the agree- 
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whom 50,900 were men and 4,100 were 
women. A large majority of the work- 
ers were directly employed by the 
factories. Contract labor, repre- 
senting only 7.1 percent of all em- 
ployment, was used mainly in small 
plants generally for loading, un- 
loading, packing, mixing, and weigh- 
ing operations, filling and sealing 
of bottles, and other activities in 
which there were seasonal fluctua- 
tions. Women workers constituted 
20.8 percent of all contract labor. 
Contract labor does not receive such 
benefits as payments from the provi- 
dent fund, bonus, leave on national 
and festival holidays, and vacation 
leave. 


Nearly 80 percent of laborers 
employed directly were on the per- 
manent rolls of the factories, 11.5 
percent were temporary, and 8.7 per- 
cent, casual. Directly employed 
women workers constituted only 6.4 
percent of all directly employed la- 
borers. They were generally em- 
ployed for cleaning, washing, pack- 
ing, and other manual tasks. 


Management recruited workers di- 
rectly through employment exchanges, 
current employees, or advertise- 
ments in newspapers. The survey 
showed that labor turnover was com- 
paratively low: 43.8 percent of the 
directly employed workers had more 
than 5 years of service, 41.1 per- 
cent had 1 to 5 years, and only 15.1 
percent had less than 1 year. The 
rate of absenteeism was 12.1 percent. 
Reasons for absenteeism included 
sickness, domestic and personal af- 
fairs, religious and social cere- 
monies, and farmwork. 
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Wages and Earnings. Almost all 
directly employed labor was paid on 
a time basis--piece-rated workers 
represented only 1.2 percent of the 
total. No women workers were en- 
gaged on a piecework basis. 


Wages for unskilled males 
ranged from a low of 69 naye paise 
(US$0.15) a day to 3.88 rupees 
(US$0.82) a day, including all allow- 
ances. Wages paid to unskilled fe- 
male workers ranged from 65 naye 
paise (UuS$0.14) to 3 rupees 
(US$0.63) a day, including all allow- 
ances. The lowest wage rates were 
in the "Rest of India" region and 
the highest were in the Maharashtra 
region. For example, average total 
daily earnings of a  boilerman 
ranged from 4.22 rupees (US$0.89) in 
the “Rest of India” region to 5.44 
rupees (US$1.14) in Maharashtra. 
The average daily earnings of boiler- 
man in group II plants in Maharash- 
tra were 7.17 rupees’ (US$1.51). 


Thirty-nine of the 60 units 
(firms) surveyed paid a cost-of- 
living (dearness) allowance; 12 of 
the firms paid a flat rate; 15 paid 
varying rates based on income; and 
only 12 units linked the rates with 
the cost-of-living index. Twenty- 
three firms paid a profit bonus vary- 
ing from 15 days’ to 6 months’ basic 
wages. Only three units paid a pro- 
duction and attendance bonus. Four 
units paid an incentive bonus. 


Working Conditions. An 8-hour 
day, 28-hour week generally pre- 
vailed. The daily rest interval 
varied from one-half to 1 hour. Of 
the 22 firms which scheduled three 
shifts, only 4 paid special allow- 
ances to workers on night shifts. 
In shift work, the period of change- 
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over varied from every 2 days to.a 
fortnight; in a majority of cases, 
it was every week. 


The practice regarding paid 
leave varied considerably. For ex- 
ample, 44 firms allowed 3 to 24 days 
of casual leave; 34 firms, 5 to 19 
days of sick leave; and 56 firms, 10 
to 30 days of annual leave. Forty- 
seven firms gave workers leave with 
pay on national holidays, and 32 
granted paid leave for 1 to 24 festi- 
val holidays. 


Housing, medical, and educa- 
tional facilities for workers vere 
very limited. Only one firm, which 
employed more than 50 women workers, 
provided child care facilities. All 
units provided drinking water, and 
most of them, restrooms. 


Of the 1,210 accidents that oc- 
curred during 1960-61, the largest 
number (688) were in group III fac- 
tories. The accident rate per 1,000 
workers was 46 for group I factories, 
92 for group II factories, and 73 
for group III factories. 


Trade Unions. Of the 48 trade 
unions representing workers in 31 
firms, 28 were recognized by manage- 
ment. Unions in 12 units were affil- 
fated with the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress (INTUC), 3 to the 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS) both affil- 
fates of the ICFTU, 9 to the Commu- 
nist-dominated All India Trade Union 
Congress (AITUC), an affiliate of 
the WFTU, and 1 to the international- 
ly affiliated United Trades Union 
Congress (UTUC), which is close to 
the Revolutionary (Trotzkyite) So- 
Cialist Party. (See Table). --U.S. 
Embassy, New Delhi. 
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TURKEY 


Government Forecasts M. wer 
In 1962, the State 


Requirements. 
Planning Organization (SPO) released 
two documents, the first (released in 


May)» 


entitled Turkey’s Man r Re- 
uirements and Education Targets, 
1962-1977, was a preliminary aed. 


of Turkey's manpower requirements and 
included virtually all of the quanta- 
tive data on manpower requirements 
contained in the final draft of Tur- 
key’s Five Year Plan (1962-1967). 
The September release entitled Man- 

wer Requirements and Educational 
Programming in Turkey is similar to 
the May Satsase in both content and 
methodology. However, there were 
some significant changes in estimates 
of economically active (used inter- 
changeably with "labor force" 
throughout the document), employed, 
and unemployed. The net. effect of 
these changes is a slower projected 
growth of the labor force, a substan- 
tially higher forecast of employment 
and, consequently, a much lower fore- 
cast of unemployment. Higher esti- 
mates were also made for the require- 
ment for trained manpower. 





Censuses are taken in Turkey 
every fifth year, but since only par- 


tial tabulations were available in 
1962, the 1955 Population Census was 
the major source of information used 
in these documents to obtain the dis- 
tribution of the employed person by 
economic sector. The 1960 data were 
projected from the 1955 census using 
a l- percent sample of the prelim- 
inary 1960 census data which give 
the percentage distribution of the 
employed and economic activities. 
The 1962 figures were projections 
from the 1960 census based on the 
output figures estimated in the 1962 
program, 


Economically Active, Employed, 
and mnenploy e The study presents 


estimates of the size of the working 
age group (15-64), the economically 
active population, and the number of 
employed and unemployed during 1960 
and 1962 and forecasts for these 
same categories for 5-year intervals 
between 1962 and 1977. The key 
figures are given below. 


In the May estimate the labor 
force had been calculated at 83 per- 
cent of the population 15 years of 
age and over. This is approximately 
the same percent recorded in the 1955 
census. According to the new esti- 
mates, in 1960 and 1962 the labor 
force consisted of 90 percent of this 


Manpower distribution 





Government of India, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Indian Labour Journal, 





1960 1962 1967 1972 1977 
(In millions of persons) 
Oe 
5 15 to 64 ABS RTOUPcecccccccececcce 14.9 15.7 18,0 20.9 24.2 
| es Economically BCCIVeccccccceccccccs 13.4 14.2 15.7 17.6 19.9 
§ Employedeccccccccccsccccccceccccce 12.4 12.7 14.8 16.8 19,2 
3 Unemployedeccccccccccccccccccccces 1.0 1.5 9 28 7 
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age group and the percent decreases 
to 87 percent in 1967, 84 percent in 
1972, and 82 percent in 1977. 


In preparing these estimates, it 
was assumed that all females as well 
as males age 15-64 in the agricul- 
tural sector were economically active 
in 1962, It was estimated that the 
number and percent of females in agri- 
culture outside of the labor force 
would increase gradually during the 
first 10 years covered by the projec- 
tions and sharply during the last 5 
years. 


It was assumed that 60 percent 
of the females between the ages of 15 
and 64, not in agriculture, were oute- 
side the labor force in 1962, and 
that the percent would decrease to 56 
in 1967 and 54 in both 1972 and 1977. 
This indicates a gradual increase in 
the labor force participation rate of 


females in the nonagricultural sector 
from 40 to 46 percent. 


According to the projections, un- 
employment in 1960 was estimated at 
1,000,000 persons, of whom 800,000 
were assumed to be in the agricul- 
tural sector. This assumption was 
based on estimates of monthly labor 
requirements in agriculture (pre- 
pered by the State Water Works), as 
compared with the estimates of the 
economical ly active population. 
Thus, in 1960, 12,400,000 of the eco- 
nomically active population of 
13,400,000 were assumed to be em- 
ployed. Of the estimated 1,500,000 
unemployed workers in 1962, 
1,000,000 were in agriculture. 


Estimates of agricultural and 
nonagricul tural employment are 
shown in the tabulation given below: 
--U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 





loyment 
1962 1967 1972 1977 
(In millions of persons) 
Agricultural cecccccccccccccccccccscccccecccces 9.9 10.6 10.9 11.2 
NOnagriculturalecccccceccccccccccecccccccccces 2.9 4.3 6.0 8.0 


' Notes 


Because of rounding, the sum of the components does not equal the 


total show in the first tabulation presented here. 
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Work Projects Planned _ for the 
Unemployed. The Ministry of Labor 





and Social Affairs announced in No- 
vember 1962 that a total of 20 mil- 
lion old francs (US$81,632) had been 
granted to the Tablat Region of 
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Algeria (about 50 miles southeast of 
Algiers) under the Government's na- 
tional public works program to re- 
lieve unemployment. The program for 
Tablat calls for a number of proj- 
ects involving reforestation, ir- 
rigation, and fruit tree planting. 
The projects in that region are ex- 
pected to utilize approximately 

32,000 man-days of labor. Unemployed 
residents will be given 10 days of 
work each month on a rotating basis 
and will be paid a daily wage of 625 
francs (US$1.27).--U.S. Embassy, 
Algiers. 


CONGO (LEOPOLDVILLE) 


Labor Dispute Settled. On No- 
vember 30, 1962, the Transport 
Workers’ Union concluded an agree- 
ment, following conciliation proce- 
dures, with Office d'Exploitation 
des Transports Coloniaux (OTRACO), 
the (partially state and partially 
privately owned) enterprise oper- 
ating Congolese railroads, river 
transport, and ocean and river ports. 
The transport Workers’ Union is an 
affiliate of the Union of Congolese 
Workers’ (UTC), which is in turn af- 
filiated with the International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions 
(CISC), and is the recognized repre- 
sentative for OTRACO workers. 


The agreement provides for a 
lump-sum payment equivalent to US$40 
per worker as a yearend bonus, ret- 
roactive from 1960. In addition, 
each OTRACO employee who was dis- 
missed between June 30, 1960, and 
January 1, 1962, is to receive the 
equivalent of about US$133 as sever- 


ance pay. Preindependence (1959) 
fringe benefits, including yearend 
bonuses, school allowances, and 








automatic yearly wage increases were 
to be reinstituted, effective Jan- 


uary 1963. 


The Minister of Transport and 
Communications is to establish a 
tripartite fact-finding committee, 
consisting of Government, OTRACO, 
and UTC representatives, to study 
the company’s hiring, dismissal, and 
promotion practices since independ- 
ence.--U.S. Embassy, Leopoldville. 


CONGO (BRAZZAVILLE) 


First Social Insurance Law 





Passed. On January 1, 1963, a Gov- 
ernment Ordinance of October 16, 
1962, that provides for a system of 


old-age pensions and survivor's in- 
surance went into effect. The ordi- 
nance applies to all workers subject 
to the Congolese Labor Code, and 
covers approximately 40,000 persons. 


The major provisions of the law 
are: 


(a) Retirement benefits begin 
at age 55 (age 50 for those medi- 
cally certified as unable to work). 


(b) A guaranteed minimum rate 
is to be paid to retirees who have 
worked at least 15 years in covered 
employment. Larger pensions may be 
earned on the basis of the number of 
years worked in covered employment 
and the amount contributed to the 
pension fund. Refunds of the work- 
er’s contributions or pensions in 
amounts less than the guaranteed 
minimum are to be paid workers who 
have been in covered employment less 
than 15 years. 


(c) Contributions to the old- 
age pension fund will be compulsory 
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and calculated on a designated por- 

tion of the worker’s wages. (The 

specific rate has not yet been an- 

nounced.) The employer will pay 60 

percent of the tax and the worker 40 

percent. The employer is responsi- 

ble for deducting the worker's con- 

tribution and paying both his own 

and the worker's contribution to the 

old-age pension fund. An employer 

who fails to comply with the tax 
provision of this law may incur 

fines up to 200,000 Congo francs 

(US$405.10) and/or 15 days in prison. 
--U.S. Embassy, Brazzaville. 


KENYA 


Teachers’ Union Retains _Inde- 
endence. Delegates to the annual 
ionference of the Kenya National 
Union of Teachers (KNUT), held on 
December 12, 1962, voted to remain 


independent of the ICFTU-affiliated 
Kenya Federation of Labour (KFL). 





Comments of delegates at the 
convention indicated a fear that af- 
filiation with the KFL would involve 
the KNUT in politics. S.Je Kioni, 
general secretary of the Union, ex- 
pressed disappointment over the con- 
ference's decision but predicted 
that there would be "maximum cooper- 
ation” between the KNUT and the KFL. 
--U.S. Consulate, Nairobi. 


MOROCCO 


Employee __ Representation Made 
Compulsory. vernment proclama- 
tion published on November 16, 1962, 
requires that in all industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural estab- 
lishments employing 10 or more per- 
sons an employee must be elected to 
represent workers in matters con- 
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cerning pay and working conditions. = 
The representative, to be elected by 
secret ballot, must be granted up to 
15 hours, with pay, per month, with- 
in which to perform his duties.--U.S. 
Embassy, Rabat. 


Millworkers' Unions Coordinated. 
On November 4, 1962, the Moroccan 
Labor Union (UMT), which suspended 
affiliation with the ICFTU, estab- 
lished a Coordinated Union of Flour 
Mill Workers, bringing together all 
of the local unions of flour mill 
workers. The Moroccan food industry 
had been characterized by a large 
number of small, independent unions, 
the aims of which are determined by 
local conditions. The new coordina- 
ted flour mill workers union is the 
first attempt in the food industry 
to coordinate these small, independ- 
ent unions into one national union. 
--U.S. Consulate General, Casablanca. 


NIGERIA 

Need for Foreign Technicians 
Cited. On December 10, 1962, the 
Minister of Economic Development an- 


nounced the formal launching of 
Nigeria's 6-year Development Plan 


(1962-68), saying that the country 
would be dependent upon foreign 
technical assistance for "some time 


to come”. The Minister indicated 
that the quantity and quality of 
skills required to carry out the 
Plan's objectives could not for some 
time be obtained from local re- 
sources.--U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 


Trade Union Seminar Held. An 
international seminar o trade union 
education for English-speaking par- 


ticipants was held in Lagos December 
12°21, 1962. The seminar was spon- 
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sored by the Nigerian Organizing 
Committee of the Pan African Union 
of Believing Workers, regional orga- 
nization of the International Feder- 
ation of Christian Trade Unions 
(CISC). Twenty Nigerian trade un- 
fonists attended the meeting, along 
with participants from Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Gambia, and Sierra Leone. 


The seminar faculty consisted 
of officials of the Nigerian Govern- 
ment and the West African Regional 
Office of the International Labour 
Office (ILO), and representatives of 
the CISC.--U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 


Dock Labor Regulated by Govern- 
ment. The Nigerian Federal Ministry 
of Labor, with the advice of a newly 
created Lagos Dock Advisory Board, 
is working to establish a register 
of 6,500 approved dock laborers in 
the Port of Lagos, under a system 
for regulating employment of such 
workers initiated December 10, 1962. 
The supply of dock labor formerly 
consirted of a pool of about 15,000 
Casual workers. Since only regis- 
tered workers may now be employed 
within the port industries, greater 
regularity of employment for those 
workers is expected. 


are di- 


Registered employees 
"non- 


vided into "preference" and 
preference" 
group will consist of about 3,500 
workers who will be guaranteed a 
minimum wage for 15 days each month. 
Wages and working conditions will 
continue to be subject to negotia- 
tions between unions and employers. 
--U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 


groups. The "preference" 
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Training Courses for Africans 
Announced. Training courses for 
Sierra Leonians are being conducted 
by two private firms, Barclay's Bank 


and Elder Dempster Agencies Limited. 


The courses provided by the 
bank are designed to improve the 
skills of junior staff members and 
to train other employees to become 
cashiers. Courses are presently 
conducted by British employees, but 
an African instructor is _ being 
trained. This is the third of a 
series of similar programs the bank 
has established in West Africa. 


Elder Dempster Agencies Limited, 
by agreement with the Sierra Leone 
Government, provides training under 
which the firm prepares local candi- 
dates to be mercantile marine offi- 
cers. Training includes 4 years of 
service as a cadet officer, partly 
at the Liverpool Nautical College. 
Upon completion of cadet service, 
candidates who successfully pass the 
examination and obtain ai second 
mate's certificate can qualify as 
pilots or tugmasters either in ser- 
vice of the Sierra Leone Government 
or in the company.--U.S. Embassy, 
Freetown. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Sale 


Wage Increases Annewnced. 
ary increases for 9 white 


South African Civil Servants were 
scheduled to go into effect January 
1, 1963, according to the Johannes- 
burg Star of November 23, 1962. The 
new rates of pay, based on annual 
earnings in 1962, include these an- 
nual increases (in U.S. currency): 
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Males 
Basic wage, 1962 Increase 
$1,1 OF leSS.ccccccecces $ 4 
1, 250-2, 380. cc ccccccvces 98 
2, 520-5, 712. ccccccccccce 168 
5,880 OF MOTE. ccccccecces 210 
Females 
Basic wakes 1962 Increase 
$ ° 16 Or leSScccccccccce $ 4 
2,128-3, 024. cecccccccces 112 
168 


3,024 OF MOTCcccccccccce 


According to the Star, the Min- 
ister of the Interior said that the 
wages of nonwhite Government employ- 
ees in "approved" salary scales will 
be increased "about one salary notch 
each."--U.S. Consulate General, 


Johannesburg. 


UGANDA 


Acute Shortage of Skilled Labor 
Declared. By June 1963, oreign 
employees, representing almost 50 
percent of all expatriate civil ser- 
vants, will have departed, resulting 
in an “alarming shortage of man- 
power”, the Uganda Minister of State 
announced December 6, 1962, Most 
serious deficiencies will be in the 
technical and professional levels of 
the civil service, according to the 
Minister. The Minister said the 
problem of training persons for the 
Civil service would be given prior- 
ity over "all other forms of train- 
ing and liberal education." He out- 
lined the following steps which will 
be taken to channel more persons 
into Government service: 


a. Decisions on training pri- 
Orities for all agencies will be 
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centralized in the Ugandanization, 
Training and Recruitment Section of 
the Prime Minister's Office. 


b. Half of all Uganda scholar- 
ships will be devoted to training 
for the civil service under a "bond" 
system which will require a written 
guarantee from the trainee that he 
will accept a civil service position 
upon completion of his studies. 


ce All scholarships to be pre- 
sented as “independence gifts" and 
all other forms of educational 
grants given to the country will be 
used primarily for training civil 
servants. 


New Course Planned at _ Labor 
College. The ICFTU African Labor 
College at “ampala inaugurated, on 
February 1, 1963, a 6-month course 
designed to train trade union spe- 
cialists. The course consists of a 
general program of advanced economic, 
political, and trade union lectures, 
followed by a series of three spe- 
Cialized courses: (1) research and 
information techniques for national 
trade union centers; (2) trade union 
Organizing, and (3) trade union edu- 
Cation on the national level.--U.S. 
Embassy, Kampala. 


ZANZIBAR 
An a- 


Labor Dispute Settled. 
greement was signed on October 30, 
1962, settling a dispute between the 
Zanzibar Bakers’ Association and the 
Zanzibar and Pemba Commercial, Indus- 
trial, and Allied Workers’ Union, an 


affiliate of the Zanzibar and Pemba 
Federation of Labor (ZPFL) which dis- 


affiliated from the ICFTU July 1962). 


LATIN AMERICA 








The agreement specifies that 
the union is the recognized repre- 
sentative of all unionized bakery 
workers, and provides for wage in- 
creases of 15 percent for all em- 


ployees whose monthly wages are less 
than US$12.70, and 10 percent for 
workers who earn between US$12.60 
and US$18.20 a month.--U.S. Consul- 
ate, Zanzibar. 
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BRAZIL 
On 


Rural Workers Law Approved. 
March 4, 1963, President Goulart ap- 
proved the Rural Workers’ Law, which, 
when it goes into effect in June, 
will extend to rural workers many of 
the rights, privileges, and controls 
formerly applicable only to indes- 
trial and commercial workers. 
Among the provisions of the new law 
is one granting rural workers the 
same regional minimum salaries appli- 
cable to all adult industrial and 
commercial workers, and rural work- 
ers under age 16 one-half of these 
minimums. 


It is still too early to pre- 
dict what effect this legislation 
will have upon either the wages or 
the employment of rural workers. 
The legal regional minimums are cur- 
rently higher than the prevailing 
pay of most rural workers.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Rio De Janeiro. 


MEXICO 


Mexican Labor Law Amended. 
Seven amendments to the Mexican 
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labor law, Article 123 of the Consti- 
tution, were promulgated in November 
1962 after ratification by 20 Mexi- 
can State legislatures. The amend- 
ments established (a) new regula- 
tions governing the work of women 
and minors, (b) a new system for de- 
termining minimum wages, (c) the 
right of workers to share profits, 
(d) the right of a worker discharged 
without just cause to 3 months’ sal- 
ary or reinstatement, and (e) the 
application by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the labor law in the petro- 
Chemical, metallurgical, steel, and 
cement industries. 


Most discussion of the amend- 
ments has centered on provisions con- 
cerning profit sharing and the 
right to discharge workers. The per- 
tinent provisions on these matters 
in the 1917 constitution had not 
been implemented. The amendments 
provide for a tripartite national 
commission to fix the percent of the 
profits to go to the workers in ac- 
cord with the development of the na- 
tional economy, a reasonable return 
on capital investment, and the neces- 
sary reinvestment of capital. The 
law also provides criteria to be 
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used in determining whether or not a 
worker has been discharged without 
just cause, and his right to compen- 
sation. 


The other major amendment con- 
cerns minimum wages. Wages are 
termed general or professional; they 
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will be established by tripartite 
regional commissions, and must be 
approved by a national commission. 
All wages thus fixed are to be at 
rates adequate for the "normal needs 
of the head of a family, materially, 
socially, and culturally."--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Mexico City. 





SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 
This bibliography represents a compendium of titles of books and 
articles which has come to the attention of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions during April 1963. 

CANADA AND WESTERN EUROPE 

CANADA 


Carrothers, A. We Re, Labour Arbitration in Canada. Toronto: Butterworths, 
1961. 179 p. 


Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Ottawa, November 1962. 207 pp. 





NORWAY 





Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions. The Trade Union Movement in Norway. 
Oslo, 1962. Third edition, 62 pp. 


SWEDEN 


Swedish Employers' Confederation. Perspective on Labour Conditions in 
Sweden. Stockholm, 1962. 75 pp, 





UNITED KINGDOM 
Lindsey, Almont. Socialized Medicine in England and Wales-—-The National 
Health Service, 1948-1961. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1 . 518 Ppp. 
U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Czechoslovakia, State Statistical Office. Statisticka Rocenka Cesko- 
oven Socialisticke Republiky 1962 (Statistical Yearbook of Czecho- 
sorsn Socialist Republic TSE. Prague, 1962, 602 pp. 
NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


GREECE 





Greece, National Statistical Service. Statistical Yearbook of Greece, 1962. 
Athens: National Printing Office, 1963. 409 pp. 
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Includes statistics on (1) population from 1821- 
1961; population distribution by sex and age group in 
1959 and 1960 and by urban and rural areas; (2) emi- 

ation; (3) social welfare and security; (4) education; 
ts) employment and unemployment; and (6) prices, 


INDIA 


Desai, Shri Khandubhai. Annual Report of the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad, 1960-61. Ahmedabad: Bhadra, 1962. 38 pp. 


Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, Federation of. Draft Outline of 


the Third Five-Year Plan: and Analysis, New Delhi: India Printing. Works, 
1960. 38 pp. 


John, Shri Michael. INTUC: Indian National Trade Union Congress. Delhi: 
Navenetan Press, 1962. 


Contains reports of the Officers, 1962. 


Lewis, John P, st Crisis in India. Washington, D. C.; The Brookings 
Institution, 1962. 350 pp. 


Discusses economic development, population, man- 
power, employment, production, and productivity. 


Office of the Commissioner of Labour. Labour Gazette. August 1962. 


Contains working conditions of labor in India and 
Pakistan. Hours and Overtime, Amual Public holidays, 
Wages, Social Security and Employment and Underemploy— 
ment. 


Behlow, Robert R, Population and Labor Force of Iran. U. S. Operations 
Mission to Iran, The Program Urtice, December 1900. 33 pp. and appendix, 


Contains data on population by age, sex, and 
literacy rate, and labor force, by industry and sex. 


PAKISTAN 


"Books on Labour Law & Problems," in Eastern Worker, Vol. II, Noe 9, Decem- 
ber 1962. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 





UeAeRe Information Department. U,A.R. Year Book, 1962. Cairo: National 
Publication House Press, 1962. 276 ppe 
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Contains information on the land and the people, 
system of government, economic planning and policy, 
education, industry and agriculture, labor, health, and 
social welfare. 


AFRICA 
INTERNATIONAL 


International Labour Office. Labour Survey of North Africa. Geneva: La 
Tribune de Geneve, 1960. 173 ppe 


Ruth Sloan Associates and Helen Kitchen, eds. The Educated African. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. 541 pp. 





A country=-by-country survey of educational develop- 
ment in Africa. 


U. Ne Economic and Social Council, Fconomic Commission for Africa. The Co= 
operative Movement in Africa. (mimeo.), 208 pp. 





CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


France, Embassy. Press and Information Division. The Central African Re- 
public. New York, 1%0. 28 pp. 


A brief description of the structure of the govern- 
ment, the country's history, the land and the people, 
education, public health and social welfare, and the 


economy. 
CHAD 


France, Embassy. Press and Information Division. The Republic of Chad. 
New York, 1961. 32 pp. 





A brief description of the structure of the govern- 
ment, the country's history, the land and the people, 
education, public health and social welfare, and the 


economy. 


DAHOMEY 





France, Embassy. Press and Information Division. The Republic of Dahomey. 
New York, 1960. 32 pp. 
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New 








A brief description of the structure of the govern- 
ment, the country's history, the land and the people, 
education, public health and social welfare, and the 
economy. 


GABON 


France, Embassy. Press and Information Division. The Gabon Republic. 
New York, 1961. 32 pp. 


A brief description of the structure of the govern- 
ment, the country's history, the land and the people, 
education, public health and social welfare, and the 
economy. 


GHANA 


Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics. Labour Statistics, 1961. Accra: 
Government Printing Department, 1962. 28 ppe 


IVORY COAST 


France, Embassy, Press and Information Division. The Republic of the Ivory 
Coast. New York. 1960 32 ppe 


A brief description of the structure of the govern 
ment, the country's history, the land and the people, 
education, public health and social welfare, and the 


economy. 


KENYA 


Kenya, Colony and Trotectorate. Economic Survey, 1962. Kenya: Government 
Printer, 1962. 44 pp. 





The survey includes a chapter on employment, earn- 
ings, and the price level. 


Kenya, Colonial Office. Report on the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, 
1961. London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1962. 210 pp. 


Includes information on population, occupations, 
wages, hours, labor legislation and administration, and 
social services, such as education, health, housing, and 
social welfare. 
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LIBYA 





Libya, Ministry of National Economy, Census Department. United Kingdom of 
Libyae General Population Census, 1954. Tripoli: Government Press, 1959. 
234 PPe 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC 





France, Embassy, Press and Information Division. The Malagasy Republic. 
New York, 1960. 34 pp. 


A brief description of the structure of the govern=- 
ment, the country's history, the land and the people, 
education, public health and social welfare, and the 


ec onomy e 


MAURITANIA 


France, Embassy. Press and inforriation Division. The Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania. New York, 1960. 28 pp. 


A brief description of the structure of the govern- 
ment, the country's history, the land and the people, 
education, public health and social welfare, and the 
eocnomy. 


NIGER 


France, Fmbassy. Press and Information Division. The Republic of Niger. 
New York, 1960, 32 PPe 


A brief description of the structure of the govern- 
ment, the country's history, the land and the people, 
education, public health and social welfare, and the 


economy 
NIGERIA 


Nigeria, Federal Ministry of Economic Development. National Development 
Plan, 1962-68. Apapa: Nigerian National Press, Limited, 1962. 362 pp. 





Contains information on population, manpower re- 
sources, education, and social welfare, 


Yesufu, T.M. An Introduction to Industrial Kelations in Nigeria, London: 


Oxford University Press, 1962, 190 ppe 
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RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION OF 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. Monthly Digest of Statistics. 
Salisbury: Central Statistical Office. 





Each issue contains statistics on population, mi- 
gration, employment by industry and race, and consumer 


prices. 
SENEGAL 


France, Embassy. Press and Information Division, The Republic of Senegal. 
New York, 1960. 32 ppe 


A brief description of the structure of the govern 
ment, the country's history, the land and the people, 
education, public health and social welfare, and the 


economy. 
TANGANYIKA 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The Economic 
Development of Tanganyika. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1961. 
531 PPpe 


This comprehensive economic survey of Tanganyika in- 
cludes information on the size of the country and its 
economic resources; statistics on population, industrial 
and agricultural processing establishments and employ- 
ment, and a chapter on education, 


UPPER VOLTA 
Ministere de L'Economic Nationale, Direction de la Statistique et des Etudes 


Economiquese Bulletin Mensuel de Statistique, No, 2, Juillet—December 
1262. 





Contains data on population. 


France, Embassy. Press and Information Division. The Republic of the Upper 
Volta. New York, 1960. 32 ppe 


A brief description of the structure of the govern 
ment, the country's history, the land and the people, 
education, public health and social welfare, and the 
economy. 
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Department of Statistics. ‘lage Rates d Hours In Selected Industries and 


Occupations, 1961. Kingston, Jamaica, W.I. 





This is the third ina series of bulletins re- 
porting the results of a continuing survey instituted in 
March 1957 by the Department of Statistics, The data 
relate to almost 700 establishments in various fields of 
economic activity: agriculture, mining, certain manu- 
facturing industries (sugar, food and beverages, furni- 
ture and other wood products, metal products including 
manufacture and repair of machinery and vehicles, and 
printing and publishing), construction, commerce, trans- 
portation, and selected service industries, 


All establishments in which 15 or more persons were 
known to be employed were required to supply information. 
The report contains no data on any special conditions 
enjoyed by workers, or arrangements pertaining to over- 
time work, All rates in the series have geen given on a 
time basis only; efforts are being made to collect in- 
formation for "task" or "piece" workers who are esti- 
mated to comprise a large percentage of the labor force, 
The present method of collecting data results in incom 
plete coverage of "subcontractors," which means that in 
agriculture and construction such important groups as 
cane gangs, carpenters, painters, and masons working on 
this basis are excluded. 











and 





TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 


of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 


to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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Table 1. France: Population, by age group, as of January 1 
in selected years, 1901-61 


(In thousands) 





{ { 


Year Total Under 20 = 64 |65 years 
20 years | years and over 


1901 .ccccccccccccccccscccccccceee 38,451 13,313 21,983 3,155 
1921 cc cccccccccccccccceccceccose 38,797 12,271 23,013 3,513 
1996 00000 0bsbeveoedesevdsens deere 41,183 12,446 245,679 4,058 
PNG oo 00 0tSbSS eb 00b4 8046 05600008 40,125 11,838 23,847 4,440 
CORE. oc con cdbipesntists<casewns 13,164 | 24,693 4,928 
15D cv ccccccccccccccccccevecccces 44,340 14,288 25,367 5,185 
1) Er ee ee eee 45,729 14,870 25,553 5 306 


Source: Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economique 


(INSEE), Annuaire Statistique de la France 1961 (Paris, 1961), pe 12, table 2, 
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Table 1. Iraq: Population, by sex, selected years, 1947-60 





Year Total Female 


1947 ecccnesce0ene 4,566,185 2,433,840 
195 Tecccccccsececs 1/6,206,017 3,104,385 
1958 ,ccccccsccves 65240, 165 3,121,938 
1959 cccccccecoce 6,413,658 3,200,647 
WO cs cccederece 6,569,440 3,272,482 


1/ Revised. 

















Note: These figures are based upon reports from the 14 administrative 
units (Lirvas) of Iraq, and exclude the population of nomadic tribes, which 
is estimated in excess of 250,000. 


Source: Republic of Iraq, Ministry of Planning, Central Bureau of Statistics, 
Statistical Abstract, 1960 (Baghdad, 1961), p. 49. 
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Table 2. Iraq: Estimated labor force, by economic activity, 1960 














Number 
si Economic activity (an thoeapia) Percent 
All activities. c.cccccccccncccccccccccccs 2,400 100.0 
Agricultur€eecccccccccccccccccccccesccece 1,800 75.0 
Manufacturingsccccccccccccccccccccccccces 100 Led 
_ Services and service industricSeccccccece 65 2.7 
Retail TAdOce cece cccccccnsececececcocecs 60 265 
Domestic Service ececccccsccccccccvccesees 45 1.9 
Land transportation 
(other than padlroad) .cscccccscceseesec 40 1.7 
Buildingececrcccccccvscceccccceccccccccces 35 125 
Educational serviceSecccccccccccecccccecs 30 1.3 
tistics) Quarrying, forestry, fishingeccecececcece 30 1-3 
Government administration. ccececccccccccee 30 1.3 
Homecraftsecccccccccccccesccsecocccccecee 30 1.3 
Railroadseccccccccccscvcccccscscccescesees 20 °& 
Petroleum Undustryccccccccccccccccesccece 16 e7 
Wholesale trade€cececececscccccccssccccoces 15 06 
Basra Port Authorityoccccccccccccccecccce 13 05 
Public utilities. ceccccccccccccccccccccce 10 4 
River transportation..cecccocceccccesesese 10 4 
Professional services 
(law and Matiaine). occ dvccccecescsceces 6 03 
Public healtheccccccccccccccccccccccccece 5 o2 
Miscellaneousecccccccccccccccccccccescsece 40 1.7 











Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


Source: Estimates based upon 1954 Industrial Census; 1957 Census of Ser- 
vices and Service Industries; G. K. Fenelon, Iraq, National Income and eae 
iture, 1950-56 (Baghdad, 1958); and additional data obtained in Iraq in e 
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Table 3. Iraq: Number of establishments and industrial workers, 
by industry, 1954 
Number of Workers 
Indu estab- 
stry 5 ieee Total Male Female 

All industries 1/..c-cecccceccce 20,895 | 83,686 | 71,388 | 12,298 
Food and beveragesececcccccccece 3,121 19,827 12,917 6,910 
Textile manufacturing..ccccccsece 3,502 13,050 10,078 2,972 
Tailoring. ccoccccccccccccscscece 45236 7,385 6,072 1,313 
Bricklayingeccccccccccecccccccce 203 6,840 6,770 70 
Metal PROMUCTS sc cc cccccccccccccce 2,346 55375 5,370 5 
Construction...ccccccseces eeoeeee 39 4,679 4,644 35 
Shoe manufacturing 

and TOPAlrecccccccccceccccccce 1,978 4,214 4,131 83 
Carpentry and furniture 

manufacturing..cccccccseccccce 2,098 4,035 4,014 21 
Cigarettes and tobacco.. cocccece 1,057 3,988 3,417 571 
Railroad workshopSe..ccecccccces 8 2,506 2,506 -- 
Electricity and water 

Gistributors..ccccccccccccccce 56 2,198 2,198 bi 
Jewelry MAKING. cccccccccccccece 862 1,604 1,604 — 
Electric power generating...cece 49 1,359 1,338 21 
Soap and Chemicals.c.ccccoccccce 53 1,100 1,020 80 
Printings. ccccccccccccccccccccce 132 959 955 4 
Pottery and tilemaking...cecccee 140 730 718 12 
Tanning cc ccccccccccccccccecece 96 646 641 5 
Shipbuilding and repair...eccoes 5 442 442 — 
Stone QUATT YING. cccccesecccccces 65 388 353 7 
Iron and steel (casting, etc.).. 68 339 339 -- 
Electrical appliances.ceccccecce 157 300 300 — 
Watch Tepairinge.cccccccccccccce 210 275 274 1 
Leather BOOS cccccccccccccccccs 121 215 215 baad 
Tar makingecoccccccccccocccecece 16 104 96 8 
Glassmaking.cccccccccccecseccccce 9 19 19 — 
Musical instruments.ceccccecccece 11 15 15 re 
Paper and Cardboard..cccccecccce 

mamifacturingeccccccccececcces 5 14 14 -— 
Rubber PPOKUCES ec ccccccccccccccce 3 4 4 be i 
Pe tebeeddeeneeesccodocoesoeuces 249 1,076 924 152 

















1/ Excluding petroleum industry. 
Source: Republic of Iraq, Ministry of Economics, Central Bureau of 


Statistics, Statistical Abstract, 1957. 
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Baghdad, 1958. 
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Table 4. Iraq: Daily wage rates for skilled labor, 1962 
(In fils 1/) 
Occupation |——Wage rate Occupation Wa, rate ___ 
Minimum | Maximum Minimum | Maximum 
Armature winder..| 650 2,000 |Heavy equipment 
operator...co-.| 900 2,000 
Bakereeccccccccece 425 600 MASON. ccccccecces 550 1,400 
Blacksmith... ceccce 600 1,750 Mechanic, motor. . 600 1,750 
Bricklayer...cccee| 450 750 |Mechanic, master.| 950 2,500 
Carpenteresceccoee 445 1,500. Painter ..ccccccee 475 1,500 
COOkeeecccccceves| 385 900 |Patternmakerseeee| 675 800 
Driver, automobile, 
light truck...ee 430 1,000 Plumber..ccccccce 800 1,500 
Driver, heavy 
truckescoccocce 510 1,500 Storekeeper .eecee 850 1,750 
Electrician..eceee 550 1 3750 Tailor.. eecccccce 925 2,800 
Foreman, con=- 
struction...cecece 2,000 2,500 Tinsmith.. ccccece 600 1,500 
Foreman, ShOPecee 1,000 2,000 Vulcanizer sees ec50e 600 1,250 
Gardener .ceccccece 350 520 Weldereececceccecece 600 2,000 




















1/ 1 dinar=1,000 fils; 1,000 fils=US$2.30. 





























Source: U.S. Embassy, Baghdad, January 1962. 
Table 5. Iraq: Consumer price index for unskilled laborers 
in Baghdad, selected years 
(1958=100) 
Fuel and 

Year eng Food Clothing Light Rent Other 
1950. @eeeeees 91 26 88.1 126.1 100.4 99.3 82.2 
1953 cccccccce 91.5 90.0 108.8 9525 100.0 83.7 
1955 cccccccce 92.3 92.0 99.9 97.6 100.0 83.2 
1957s ccccccce 103.4 104.6 100.5 100.7 100.0 100.2 
1998 ss cccccse 100.0 100.0 100,0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1959 .ccccccece 94.7 9661 Qed 93-3 81.2 9501 
1960... ceeeoeee 98.0 100.7 94-7 91.7 9.4 1274 
Source: Republic of Iraq, Ministry of Economics, Central Bureau of 


Statistics, Statistical Abstract, 1958 (Baghdad, 1959 


tistical Abstract, 1960 (Baghdad, 1961), pp. 158-159. 
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